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SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS FOR THE DEGREE 
OF PH.D., 1921-22 

Lester Marsh Peindle. — Quaestiones de libello quern lulius Firmicus Maternus 
scripsit de errore profanarum religionum. 

IN this thesis I have discussed the work of lulius Firmicus Maternus 
on the pagan cults from two points of view, first, as a political 
pamphlet, second, as an apology for Christianity. In a.d. 341 the 
emperors Constantius and Constans issued an edict providing for the 
immediate suppression of pagan worship. It proved ineffective and 
Firmicus then urged the emperors to complete the work of suppression. 
The work gave expression, apparently for the first time, to certain 
ideas of the proper relation between church and state which were of 
great importance in the Middle Ages. First, it is a kindness to a pagan 
to convert him by fire and sword if necessary and so to save his soul. 
This implies that a forced conversion is at once possible and capable 
of assuring salvation. Second, the material prosperity of a state de- 
pends on the orthodoxy of the whole body of its inhabitants. Hence, 
the sovereign is directly responsible to God for the salvation of the 
subject's soul as well as for the prosperity of the realm as a whole, 
and what we call persecution becomes a duty at once religious and 
civic. 

On the contrary, the earlier Fathers of the Church, such as Tertul- 
lian, held exactly the opposite views. No forced conversion can be 
either real or efficacious and right religion is more likely than not to 
be attended by poverty and suffering in this world. Furthermore, 
why should Firmicus plead for persecution, when the Edict of Milan 
had guaranteed equal rights to all beliefs less than thirty years before? 
In my first chapter I have tried to show that these contradictions are 
only apparent. The earlier Christians believed in toleration, not as 
a principle, but only as applied to their own persecuted selves; they 
believed that righteousness and suffering were linked together in the 
divine scheme because by so believing they made their own sufferings 
easier to bear. The Edict of Milan was not the result of a general 
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belief in toleration as such, but of a truce between two forces for the 
moment ahnost evenly matched. 

When Christianity became prosperous and powerful enough to 
persecute in its turn, it evolved a political philosophy to account for 
its prosperity and to justify its acts of persecution. This philosophy 
first found full expression in the work of Firmicus Maternus and it 
has formed a large part of the political and theological basis for reli- 
gious persecution from that time to this. 

In my second chapter I have considered Firmicus as an apologete, 
one of the long line which, for practical purposes, may be said to begin 
with Aristides and Justin Martyr and to end with Saint Augustine. 
Firmicus contributes little that is new and my task has been merely 
to classify roughly the arguments used by the apologetes in general, 
and to show what use Firmicus made of them in sustaining his posi- 
tion that the pagan cults should be put down by force. 

Most of the arguments found in the apologetic literature of the 
first five Christian centuries fall under one or another of the following 
headings and it is in this order that I have discussed them. 

1. On the crimes of the gods. 

2. On the physical or allegorical interpretation of mythology. 

3. On the cult of the physical elements. 

4. On the doctrines of Euhemerus and his school. 

5. On the worship of idols. 

6. On demons and their activities. 

We find that Firmicus contributes some new material on the physical 
interpretation of myths and on the doctrines of Euhemerus. He also 
displays considerable skill in the choice of material suited to the aims 
of his pamphlet. 

Stanley Barney Smith. — De Sortilione apud Athenienses 

THE objects which the writer of this thesis proposed to himself 
were three: first, to show the origin of the use of lot in political 
affairs at Athens; secondly, to describe the gradual extension of its 
use down to the year 330 B.C.; thirdly, to explain by an exact enumer- 
ation and description of political magistracies the circumstances which 
attended its use and the motives which led to its employment. 
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Whilst the theory of Fustel de Coulanges, namely, that the religious 
significance of lot was constantly before the minds of the Athenians 
at such a late period as the fifth and fourth centuries, was felt to be 
unsound, we cannot deny that at some period of great antiquity lot 
and religion were closely related. The evidence of ancient authors 
who are describing actual polities shows that for them the sole notion 
underlying lot was that of a political instrument. 

Not Draco, though Aristotle ascribes the institution to him, nor 
Solon can we regard as having been the first to introduce lot into the 
arena of politics. The honor of this innovation may be justly claimed 
by Cleisthenes: for he employed lot in the selection of his council. 
The administrative change in the year 487 B.C., whereby the archons 
were for the first time designated by lot, reveals the machinations of 
Themistocles and the liberals who were in power at the time. Two of 
the constituent elements of the government were thus made demo- 
cratic. The third, the dicasts, was, if not actually created, at least 
completely reformed by Pericles, who enlarged these courts and en- 
hanced their prerogatives. 

The detailed account of the magistracies of the fifth century, which 
followed, shows the vast extent to which lot was used; the exceptions 
make clear the reasons. Analyzing the revolutionary movements 
that attended the downfall of the Athenian empire, we found that 
lot was regarded distinctly as a democratic tool. 

As of the fifth century so of the fourth an enumeration and de- 
scription of the magistrates was given. Whilst in the account of the 
fifth century we did not study the minor political groupings, if we may 
so denominate them, of demes, gentes, colleges, and tribes, we found 
in treating the fourth century that there was a little valid evidence. 
We were enabled, for example, to cite one interesting bit of evidence 
bearing on the question whether the demarch was selected by lot or 
not.i 

After studying the evidence, we found that the use of lot was as- 
sociated with the following circumstances: first, the extension of lot 
corresponded to the democratization of Athens; secondly, lot was 
employed only in the case of magistrates whose duties were not above 
the intelligence of the average man and whose authority was strictly 
' Cf. I. G. (ed. min.) 1194, line 3. 
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delimited; thirdly, lot and rotation of office were found together; 
fourthly, lot was very frequently conjoined with the collegiate prin- 
ciple; and fifthly, lot was used only in connection with regular magis- 
tracies. The objects aimed at by this political instrument were as 
follows: first, to train citizens effectively for poUtical life; secondly, 
to avoid stasis; thirdly, to avoid corruption; and fourthly, to enable 
the people to rule and at the same time to ensure the representa- 
tion of minorities. 



